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ABSTRACT 

This paper describes and evaluates a corrective 
mathematics program designed to meet t^e needs of approximately 
■25^000 Title I eligible pupils attending non public schools. The 
ma jor 'objectives of the program were to improve the mathematical 
competency of pupils in computation, concept development and problem 
solving. Approximately 10,000 pupils were served by the program, she 
basic teaching methodology was a small group, materials oriented 
approach; students were provided with workbooks, games, and other 
materials with a mathematics focus. Student participation and 
individualized instruction were also emphasized^ Many students whp 
received the services of the program were regularly involved with 
guidance counseling services. All-students participating were given 
on a pre and post basis, one of the following tests: the Boehm Test 
in Basic Concepts; the Metropolitan Achievement T^st (Mathematics), 
grades 2-8; or the Stanford Test of Academic Skills (Mathematics) 
grades 9-12. In all grade levels the students manifested 
statistically significant gains on their mathematics scores. The use 
of paraprofessionals was not shown to have contributed to the higher 
scores of the students involved. (Author/AM) 
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Chapter * 
THE PROGRAM 

This program is one component of an umbrella program designed to t 
meet the needs of approximately 25,000 Title I-eligible pupils atterxding 
non-public schools. 

Approximately 10,000 pupils will be served by this component. It is 
designed to provide corrective mathematics instruction to pupils attending 
non-public schools. The major objectives are to improve the mathematical 
competency of these eligible pupils in computation, concept development 
and problem solving. Instruction was given by teachers licensed by 
the Board of Education in rooms provided by the non-public schools. The 
project funded salaries for teachers, supervisors and administrative 
staff. The cost of teaching materials, instructional supplies and equip- 
ment, audio-visual aids, pupil workbooks and offset printing will be 
included in the budget. The project staff included one coordinator, 
five field supervisors, 82 teaching positions, one senior clerk, two 
typists and one school secretary. 

The pupils are eligible for participation in the program because they 
met two criteria - residence in a target attendance area (specified by 
the U.S. Office of Education) and a score below the cut:-off point on a 
standardized test. In terms of the teachers* workload, the daily program 
of instruction for groups pf 10 or less included class instruction time 
(about 4 hours) , conference time (about 1 hoar) , and the rest devoted to 
lunch and class preparation. The classes meet a minimum of once a week 
to a maximum of five times per week for elementary and secondary levels. 
The period of instruction varied from about 40-60 minutes per session. 
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Ideally, children who need more teaching are seen a greater nuinber of 
times per week. The program has been in operation during the entire 
school year although some schools did not start in September of 1975 
or weie not finished with their pre-testing on time due to staff 
reductions and charges which were initiated on the Board level. 

In some schools the distr:Lcts provide funding for the use of para- 
professionals. The paraprofessional^ varied in terms of educational 
background, ethnic characteristics ,v place of residence, knowledge of 
the school and children as well as years of experience. Their basic 
duties were to assist with the preparation of materials, clerical tasks r 
attendance records and grading, axid one-to-one tutoring of selected 
pupils. 

The basic teaching methodology was a small group, materials oriented 
approach. Students were provided with workbooks, ditto sheets, games, 
puzzels, stories, computers (actually a math tutoring calculator), arts 
and crafts materials and other materials with a mathematics focus. 
Student participation and individualized instruction were also empha- 
sized. In some cases., the peiraprofessional assisted in the individual-- 
izing of instruction. 

Teachers were encouraged to attend and participate in workshops, 
conferences and other in--service training activities. Workshops were 
usually organized around themes such as teaching probability, setting-up 
parent v/orkshopr or making and using your own game matcirials. When 
teachers were not teaching in the non-public schools, they substituted 
in public schools or participated in training programs or worked on 
activities determined by the coordinator of the program; this was 
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necessary due to the different schedules of non-public schools and the 
contract requirements of th-^ program teachers- 

The field supervisors were to be regular contact personnel with 
desicrnated teachers; they were to provide assistance and direction in 
terms of program guidelines and teachers' needs- The teachers' needs 
included special teaching problems, staff relationships in the non-~public 
schools (including relationships with the paraprofessionals) , parent 
contacts or other areas where models of performance or ideas could be 
of assistance - Supervisors also served as liaison people between the 
coordinator and the teacher as well as between the coordinator and the 
non-public school staff- 

The duties of the coordinator included implementing established 
policy; overseeing and coordinating the field supervisors, organizing 
and monitoring in-service training sessions, participating in special 
problems that may arise in the field, serving as a liaison between the 
Board of Education and the staff of the program, participating in the 
hiring and termination of staff, providing input into material resource 
needs, assist evaluations of the program, coordinating testing programs 
and results and monitoring the quality of teaching in the schools. 

Many students who received the services of the program were regularly 
involved in guidemce. The assumption was that some students who cure 
having difficulties in cognitive skill performemce may also be having 
problems in their emotional adjustment; guidance could be a positive 
input for their learning. Sc ^e students who evidenced a need for emotional 
adjustment were as matter of program procedure referi'ad for professional 
helD from ..nical and Guidance" component of the nonpublic school programs. 

6 
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Chapter II 
EVALUATION PPDCEDURES 

The Corrective Mathematics Program in the non-public schools is 
designed to augment the established mathematics classes. The goal is 
to raise the mathematics achievement of the student. The program 
objective was to enable pupils in the Corrective liathematics Program to 
achieve a statistically significant improvement in their mathematics 
level. It wasr therefore, the evaluation objective (#1) to determine 
if, as a result of participation in the Corrective Mathematics Program, 
there is a statistically significant improvement in the pupils mathema- 
tics level . The subjects included all participants in the Corrective 
Mathematics Program. 

Methods and Procedure - all subjects were to be administered, on a 
pre/post basis, one of the following tests on the appropriate level; Boehm 
Test in Basic Concepts; Metropolitan Achievement Test (Mathematics) grades 
2-8; Stanford Test of Academic Skills (Mathematics) grades 9-12. 

Data Analysis - data were analyzed separately for each grade in 
accordance with the form of normative scores yielded by each test. The 
analysis for each test was as follows: 

Boehm Test - Raw Scores - data were analyzed in terms of the 
number and percentage of pupils who achieved a criterion level raw score 
'of 28 or better. Pupils are phased out of this level and placed in the 
regular academic curriculiim upon acquiring this level of mastery regard- 
less of length of time in the program. 

MAT (Mathematics) - grade equivalent normrs - data were submitted 
to historical regression analysis to obtain predicted pcsttest results. 

7, 
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The difference between real posttest (without treatment) grade equivalent 
means will be tested for statistical significance at the ,05 level with 
the cox ^elated t-test, , 

Stanford (TASK) - percentile norms -~ a correlated t-ratio was 
applied to the difference between pre/posttest normal curve deviate means 
converted from percentile ranks to ascertain statistical significaiice at 
the ,05 level in a "Modified Real vs. the Anticipated Gain'* design. In 
addition, pre/posttest data in scaled form in order to facilitate the data 
analysis required for the Clinical Guid^^nce component of the lambrella 
program was made available. 

Time Schedule - the pretest was to be administered between September 
and October of 1975 and the posttest was to be administered between May 
and June of 1976. 

Evaluation Objective Tr2 : To determine the extent to which the pro- 
gram, as actually carried out , coincided with the program as described in 
the project proposal. For this objective the evaluator must analyze the 
degree and types of discrepancies that existed between the project proposal 
anc3 the actual implementation of the program specifics. 

This objective was met by meeting with all supervisory personnel (in 
groups and one-to-one) f on-site visitations of teachers in the non--public 
schools (10 schools were visited on a pre/pof:t basis and 10 schools 
received an all day visitation) with classroom observations, discussions 
in the schools with the administrators (usually the principals) , talks 
with pupils in the program, observations' of and participation in workshops 
and Conferences and talks with the paraprofessional (where they were 
present) . Schools for visitation were selected so as to give representa-, 
tion of varying grade levels, years of teacher experience, religious 
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denominational differences of the school ^ neighborhood composition, differ- 
ent school districts and number of days of service that the school received 

The evaluator, in addition to the interviews cited above, studied 
teachers' daily lesson plans, pupils' progress reports, pupils' folders, 
mathematics materials present and used, condition and location of the 
physical facilities and reaction of the paraprofessional to the teacher 
as v/ell as vice versa. 

The evaluator did not start his field work until the end of December 
and the beginning of January due to his late hiring (when the original 
evaluator assigned to the program withdrew) . This late start necessitated 
a tight scheduling from January to June in order to meet all of the 
specifics in the evaluation guicielines for the Corrective Mathematics 
Program. The completion of all evaluator activities was made possible 
by the full cooperation provided by the Program Coordinator and 
her staff of supervisors and office personnel. Their availability, 
assistance and candor were invaluable. 
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Chapter III 
FINDINGS —rr-- 

Qbjective #1 - To determine if as a result of participation in the 
Corrective Mathematics Program, there is a statistically significant 
improvement in the pupils' mathematics level • 

The major program objective noted above is judged to be highly 
successful, as shown in the analysis on the Mailed Information Form 
(MIR) presented in the Appendix. All grade levels revealed more improve- 
ment than expected by the firedicted measure. The MIR for the historical 
regression analysis reveals that although there were significant gains 
for all grade levels, there were larger differences for those in the 
program for the 8 month interval than for those in the program for the 
4 month interval. (Those in the program for 8 months had greater gains 
for all grade levels than those in the program for only 4 months.) 

The data for the Boehm test was analyzed sepaurately. (There was 
no MIR form available to r^icord the data, see Appendix "Corrective 
Mathematics in Non-Public School, function #09-69628 Boehm Test Data for 
Grade 1".) We note that the improvement in the Spatial, subtest was great 
with about 60% more passing in the posttest than in the pretest. For 
the Quantitative subtest about 70% more passed in the posttest than in 
the pretest. For the Time subtest there was no difference between the 
pre and posttest (0,00 vs. 0-.00) , 

The positive findings of the pre-posttest are in keeping with the 
evaluator's observations of an extremely well organized and well super- 
vised program with high quality teaching. The availability and incor- 
poration of mathematics materials by the teachers helped to create high 
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levels of interest and motiviation on the part of the pupils. Careful 
record keeping, proper testing procedures and follow--up reports to 
parents were also factors in understanding the high level test results. 
Teachers were always (with one exception) well prepared with lesson 
plans that fit the structure and goals of the program. Students 
especially enjoyed the manipulative materials in which they could 
participate, games where they were called to the blackboard and role 
playing activities (such as storekeeper or consumer) . 

Paraprofessional Impact - In general, the table in the Appendix 
[ "Paraprofessional Contact Analysis (Analysis of Covariance Analogue)"] 
reveals virtually no positive impact of the paraprofessional for the 
various grade levels; this is consistent with last year's evaluation 
finding - "Paraprofessional did not have a statistically significant 
effect on test scores." 

The pedagogical methodology employed by the paraprofessiorials 
varied and, at times, was uncoordinated with the regular teachers' needs. 
There was also a confusion on the part of some paraprof essionals as to what 
their duties were; some knew and accepted their role as an, aid in the learn- 
inq process, but others asserted themselves as teachers which caused them 
to enter into cognitive skill domains beyond their level of expertise. 
However, when the paraprofessionals were from the neighborhood and knew 
the students, they helped to create an atmosphere of cooperation in the 
classroom. In a few cases the paraprofessionals were even able to provide 
orientation information to teachers who did not know about the commxinity. 
However, the present evaluation included the reactions of only 18 different 
teachers and 10 paraprofessionals (it would have been 11, but one was absent 
on the visitation day) so caution should be exercised in generaliEations. 

Objective #2 - To determine the extent to which the program, as 
actually carried out, coincided with the program as described in the 
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project proposal. 

The above objective was evaluated in tentis of a discrepancy 
analysis. The evaluator paid particular attention to the mathematics 
materials present in the classroom, how materials were displayed^ the 
teacher's use of mathematics materials^ the -emphases in teacher's 
lessons compared to program guidelines^ the teacher's relationship with 
other teachers, teacher made lesson plans (daily, weekly and by pupil), 
group size, teacher contact with parents, the teacher's relationships 
to the school administrative staff, attendance records for pupils, rating 
of paraprofessional activities, pre-service training and in-service train- 
ing, the teacher's needs in terms of equipment and supplies, the role of 
the coordinator, the activities and rapport of the supervisors with the 
coordinator and teachers and the conferences and workshops in the program. 
The evaluator developed a rating for each program specific and employed 
this rating scale on all visitations and meetings. A rating of 1 was 
-excellent, 2 was fair to good and 3 was poor or below an acceptable degree 
of fit with the program guidelines. This rating system enabled the 
evaluator to judge the specific settings and teachers as well as to analyze 
problematic areas of operation. 

The discrepancy analysis revealed that the program specifics itemized 
above are, by and large, in keeping with the guidelines of the program 
proposal. Overall, the program specifics received a good to excellent 
rating with the least degrea of 'discrepancy recorded for the keeping of • 
attendance records and having the necessary supplies and equipment. The 
greatest degree of discrepancy was recorded for conferences with parents 
and communication with the school principal. The conference with parents 
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received the lowest rating of all program specifics due to the fact that 
some teachers were in schoolr, receiving only one day of service. Also, 
it should be noted that • . in** any particular school 

fvihction-is-~usual-ly- no more thf* Mar ::hers—however7— attempted 

to involve parents, but were not as successful as they would like to have 
been. One teacher told the evaluator that after her supervisor assisted 
her with a parent workshop parent participation increased. 

Conferences with students are problematic due to scheduling problems 
within some schools. Communications between teachers and principals 
ranged from excellent to very poor. Those who received ^excellent (1) 
ratings knew the teacher's name, ,goals and some specifics abotit the 
teacher's impact. Also, the highly rated situation was one where the 
principal attempted to make the Corrective Mathematics Teacher part of 
the communications in the school without violating the separateness of the 
program. It should be noted that some principals were afraid to be 
"overly friendly" due to what they perceived to be "the law." Principals 
must be made more aware of what actions are permitted and what actions are 
not permitted under the existing code. Only one principal was actually unac- 
cepting to the program and the teacher (who was an excellent teacher oper- 
ating under extremely difficult physical conditions) ; this principal 
felt that non-public schools should receive the aid directly and not 
via certain Board administered progremis. This unaccepting reaction was the 
exception and most principals were trying to copper6ite in every way 
possible to make the progrem) an effective one. 

The average number of years in the program of the teachers visited 
was 3.9, The presentation (a mean rating of 1.1 for all teachers visited) , 
display (a mean rating of 1.2) and use of (a mean rating of 1,1) mathe- 
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matics materials were excellent. Teachers tried to n.ake the rooms visually 
interesting and cognitively stimulating by employing the materials provided 
to them and by improvising their own display items - 

The emphases (such as problem solving, conceptualization and com- 
putation) were excellently adhere,d to by the te^ rs (a mean rating of 
1.1). Lessons were organized around the primux./ joals and objectives of 
the proposal; teachers generally knew what the function of each lesson 
was in terms of behavioral outcomes by the pupils. ' 

All groups were under the maximum of 10 pupils except in one case 
where a scheduling problems necessitated a group of 11-12 pupils. There 
was virtually no discrepancy in terms of group size from the guidelines 
even though scheduling difficulties were not uncommon. 

The logging of daily (a mean rating of 1.3), pupil (1.3) and group 
(1.4) lesson plans was also excellent and little evidence of discrepeincy 
could be noted. Teachers were generally diligent in recording the 
content and methodology of their lessons. Some pupils who were signi- 
ficantly below the class performance could have used more feedback on 
their performance as manifested in the pupils' work folder; paraprofes- 
sionals could be used in this regard. 

The degree of teacher satisfaction with the field and coordinator 
supervision was excellent (1.2). Teachers indicated, almost without 
exception, that the supervisory staff was well qualified, and that they 
elicited concern for the teachers' needs. The supervisory staff was 
readily availeible for special needs in addition to their regular visita- 
tions in their districts. However, first year teachers did indicate a 
greater need during their first months and a priority of visitation 
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patterns may be useful to establish in this regard. The supervisory 
staff was universally perceived as a group of dedicated professionals 
who vsere "there to heJ^p and guide rather than the old idea of supervision 

which was to threaten and unfle xibl y lay down rules." (This q uote .from, 

one of the teachers is a fai" -^uininary of many of the other teachers.) To 
a Icirge degree, the sup'^ vxsu iff was responsible for the success 

revealed in the testing ■: program. 

The pre-service training was perceived by the teachers to be excel- 
lent (1.2) as well as the in-service training (1,2). In some cases, 
the pre-service training was somewhat inadequate due to the last minute 
hiring of personnel as a result of cheuiges in staffing allocations. 
The program was supposed to have 68 teachers, but ended up with 82 s:eachersj 
many of the additional teachers had to be trained rather quickly in terms 
of program guidelines. The in-service training was also rated as excellent, 
but a few teachers expressed specific needs for sessions on materials 
manipulation, recognition of L.D.'s (Learning Disabilities) and some 
wanted less lecture style conferences and workshops; they wanted more 
focus on participatory style sessions. The training sessions where teachers 
exchanged ideas and supervisors gave demonstrations with teacher participa- 
tion were rated the highest by the teachers. 

The paraprofessionals were rated (by the evaluator) at 1.4 out of . 
a possible (low of) 3.0. However/ the feelings of the teachers were 
quite diversified. Some teachers felt that they were a great asset, 
others felt that they were somewhat of a distraction (as they had to be 
montioring their activities as well as the student:^) . Generally, those 
teachers who had paraprofessional assistance felt that they were functional 
and those who did not have para assistance felt that they could function 
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just as well without them. Most teachers (60% or 11 teachers out of 18) 
felt that the paraprofessional should have knowledge of the community and 
that they should be more clearly aware of their role obligations (to assist 
the Board appointed teacher) . There were a few incidents of apparent 
conflict between paraprofessional and teachers as a result of the* lack of 
clarity of the division of labor in the classroom. 

This program is definitely meeting the guidelines specified in the 
proposal. '*^ver , some problematic tindings which should be 

itemized. In most cases the problems noted below were distilled from 
interview comments made by teachers. A nximber of these problems will be 
used as a basis for recommendations in the next chapter of this report. 
Note that most of these program problems may be considered minor in nature 
and are not meant to strongly detract from the overall judgement of a high 
quality program. 

Problems : * 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
5. 



some teachers (30% or about 5 teachers out of 18) 
received pressure to accept studr ts who did not 
qualify for the program. 

in a few schools , (15% or 3 teacihe: > out of 18) 
paper supplies were inadequate Wi ^uding rolls for 
the tutor computor) 

Systems 80 did not become operable until late in the 
year (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18, however, 
only A schools visited had thi» tool) 

some teachers (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18) felt 
"isolated'* from other teachers ifi the school* 

the teacher -who is only providing service on a one 
day basis does not feel enough rearard ifrom their 
teachinq. This teacher had special needs in the area 
of communicat:ion skills in order to reach the students 
more quickly. (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18). 

class noise during lessons was a distraction to some 
students. 



* a total of 20 different schools with 10 different teachers constituted 
the sample 
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7. skill level of some paraprofessionals (cibout 5 para- 
professionals) was noticeably inadequate • Some (about 5) 
did not know' how to engage a student in their exercises 
or how to follow-up with feed-back information that would 
have aided the student's learning. 

8. ^ some (20% or about 4 teachers out of 18) material 

displa ys were poorl y arran ged. Some (40% or abo ut / 

teachers out of 18) displays were too small in print 
size. Some displays were beyond the level of the 
classes taught (10%). Students own work was not incor-- 
porated enough into the displays (60% or about 11 teachers 
out of 18) . 

9. one group was oversize with a total of 12; these settings 
inhibit the interaction designed into the program with 
the limit of 10. 

10. some classes (30% or about 5 teachers out of 18) did not 
use: the full period of timo; students arrived at different 
intervals and often broke the trend of thought by entering 
latis:. 

11. •f'^ ^7 test is qurte language dependent, and there are 
3rif>t&. sl^ills develc^d in the classrooms which are not 
t^^^fwesSi by this test such as consumer activities, mon^y 
iSi3iKi^;^^mf^ skills and others. 

12. some :«iaterials were not well understood by inner-city 
child3S!«:ti:due to the discrepemcy between their life ex^r-- 
x^nces j*nd those- of the children represented in veurious 
taatS^^ija. (This discrepancy should not be interpreted 

tes that all "non-relevanf* materials are to be elimina- 

te^). This was a factor in about 30% of the schools 
.:^^j^ved (or about 5 teachers out of 18) . 

13. i^l^i.^ipaal'S in vazrious schools could be of more service to 
the" woqram without violating :tfaB igoddelines; some 

^»;pals (15% or about 3 princi^^^afiils out of 18) shcuswE^ 
no or limited involvement in sche<ils3!ing emd other pisc^SsIems 
^h-^cl7 ^iey could have* expedited i^" they so desired. Sc«t\e 
^^fincipals (15% or about 3 out of 1)3) did not even maJcfi 
4>remr«Ji/es available to the evaluamr even though they were 
<iivsrn i^tice of his visit. 

14. sched^jilHV^qr problems were so severe in some schools (30% 
or HbtJ-itrt g out of 18) that it took weeks to establish 
con tii^i^y . 
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15. some teachers (30% or about 5 teachers out of 18) 
manifested a lack of knowledge concerning the transition 
of one activity into another. At times the loss of 
class attention took many minutes to regain; this is 
especially important where the teacher is only meeting 
the students once or twice each week. 

16. some physical facilities (20% or about 4 out of 18) 
— provided by the schools were extremely poor. During 

the winter, some rooms had no heat; during the warm 
weather one school had the windows screwed closed (due 
to the fear of vandalism) . In another case the math room 
was next to another room which had a very high noise 
level; the students had difficulty in hearing the teacher. 
Lighting was low level in another school. 

17. some teachers (50% or about 9 teachers out of 18) did 
not know how to involve the parents. 

10. some teachers (20% or about 4 teachers out of 18) and 
paraprofessionals (about 4) complained that they cire 
moved from school to school aind that they could be of 
better service if they were not re-assigned each year. 

19. some teachers (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18) were 
reinforcing negative student behavior without being 
aware that they v/ere doing so. 

20. some teachers (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18) did 
not know how to handle the disruptive child and still 
maintain control of the class. 

21. not all teachers (60% or about 11 teachers out of 18) 
directed enough attention to tiie teaching of a math 
vocabulary. 

22. some teachers (20% or about 4 teiachers out of 18) 
expressed the interest in obtaining more information 
about the specific schools into which they were placed; 
they wanted information on the history of the school, 
neighborhood composition, achievement levels, etc. 

23. some teachers (10% or about 2 teachers out of 18) 
requested more imput into the ordering of materials 
for the program. 
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KecOTT^mcndations fro m last year's evaluation report 

^' _^Qcyc le and ex pand the present prog rcUT^ - this recommendation was 
cflrricrl ovit. 

2 . T5jj-J^,^r5_ ^^^^ assistcince in the effec tive u se of the par^profonaionol 
Lj>^?_ prnvlfled for all t_QcicherB_, . The paraprof csfi lonals shou Id ho fxa sjjjnod 
^il Jj^<^,_cOj^roctiv e math teacher in the classroom at the begi nnin g of the year. 
The first sentence of this recommendation was not adequately carried-out 
expressed earlier in this chapter. There are still division of leihor problems 
(fiomo of which are on the part of the paraprofessional and somewhat beyond the 
obillty of the Coordinator's control). In general, the second sentence of tho 
reocmmrndat.ion wa:^ carried-outt: . 

■3 - The parent pr ogram should be ^expanded to fa ^mili ari ze the par ents 
y^jj^jj^A^P, I^^hods and techniques of the program. Some attention was devoted 
to this recommendation, but varied greatly as a function of the individual 
supervisor. Some supervisors assisted and attended the workshops that they 
h<'lpo<l Llieir teachers to set-up, while other supervisors did not deveoto enough 
t. Imif to thi?5. 

^ • ^-Qnimu nication between Title I teachers and the non-pub lic school 
te achers should be continued . This recommendation was generally not carried- 
out. Many teachers felt isolated from the rest of the staff. Part of the 
comm\inication problem is due to a lack of understanding cn the part of some 
public and non-public school personnel as to exactly what the guidelines 
specify; thf%5?e should be discussed in order to clarify th(»^ situation. Also, 
the day i«r so full that it is really unrealistic to expect very much communiciition 
between anr' teachers , let alone some teachers who visit a school on less than 
a five day basis. Principals generally did not use the authority and knowledge 
in their 'csffice to assist this recommendatisan . 
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17 

-L"J:'il!i/yA^P. traininn and via itat ions between Title T toachors 
'''\^^?J^k'L^iL.5PIl5i/^}iP£l- recommondation was carried-out. The int;erchanqe 

and conforonce r.nstyions set-up by the supervisory staff was wel } -received ; 
the teachers annerally wanted even more of this kind of in-service training 

^' ' Toachcrs should bo chosen w ho have had ~exporience- in-toachrhrr — — 

"^:^jj}5if^A^,^^^ii^_ ^^^^ classroom teaching exper ience a t more than ono nra do level 
This recomn>endation was carried-out with some exceptions, often the 
decision makinq process in this reqard is limited because of the seniority 
rulo. In qcTieral inhere was littler per formance difference between those 
who liad in/\tU experience and those who did not with the exception of one 
teacher who wa?; trained in another field and was rated the lowest of all 
teachers observed. Non-math people did express an interest in a more 
intensive orient:ation session due to their limited background. However , 
even math trained people did not necessarily know how to teach in a 
"corrective" math context when they first started. Aaain r most teachers 
oxhibltod hiah quality and were well prepared for their clauoen. 
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Chapter TV 

SUMMARY OF MA*70P FINDINGS, CONCLUSIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

In all qrade levels the students manifosted statistically ^n^nificant 
aains of their mathematics scores over the predicted scores. In creneral , 
the U5JO ol: paraprofesaionals did not contribute to tbe higher scores of 
the Ktudontn involved. The discrepancy analysis re'cesaled that, by and large, 
t)»e proaram.was meeting the guidelines of the proposal. Some recommendations 
from last year still need further work. 

Conclusi ons - the program was highly successful, well-administered 
and well taught. There were some problems (cited in chapter 111 of this 
report) which will serve as the basis for the recommendations listed below. 
It iff recojnmondod that the program be recycled. 

I?r-comrt#3nflatl ono : 

1. elaborate on the needs of the one-day service teacher as a 
person with special needs in terms of teaching skills. Provide special 
sessions for these one to two day teachers on how to initiate and review 
Inssons . 

2. elaborate on the in-service training in how to differentiate 
"learning noise" from otlier class noise. Teachers must )-now how to 
regulate the noise level as it is distracting to some students. 

3. continue to provide information on how teachers may assist 
paraprofensionals in xinderstanding their job duties. The skill level of some 
paraprofessionals was low and will reguire inputs from the tsatacher on how to, 
function. (The Corrective Mathematics pmQgrcun does- not recrmt or hire 
paraprofessionals. However, when paraprof essionals are assigned, the 
Corrective* Mathematics teachers provide in-service training)- 
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4. continue to px )rm.itioa on how to r ffercriU typ«:.>i of 

classroom displays (including one^; that the students have constructed) . 

r,ome teachers ( 5%) are still not aware of the^ difference between an 

educational display and just hanging different-objects on the wall. 

— — — - ■ — . ■ — ■ . — 1 ■ - ■ — 

^) . punqost techniques to the teacher*^ on. how they may reduco the 

late arriving students who disrupt the established flow of a lesson in 
progroas. ' 

. continue to screen materials that have ^ore relevance for inner- 
city childron. * 

7. fichoDls with schf^duling problems that are so severe that 
they interferr? with the math services provided must be given special 
attention. vSupervisors should brief the teachers in such s;chools about 
anticipat<2d problems to a greater degree - 

8. teachers should continue to receive in-service training on how 
to make a transition from one kind of activity or majterial into anothipr. 
(Tt ii^ during this transition that some (40% or abovit 7 teachcrr; out of IR) 
t.f»a':in>rn lorit: t.ho Btudontf^* ottnntlon.) Also, tencIicrB ft^ould Inntructad 
on )iow to arrange initiation activities so that they can get the clasB 
started right-^away (such as a math warm-up drill, a student file check / etc.) 

9. parent involvement workshops should be held by the supervisors 
and the supervisors should then fallov;-up to see timt the teachers cure 
implcmonting the suggestions. Key parents may bo used to contact others. 

10, upficiaJ tr'tinlng should continuo to bo nrovld*sd for thonn toachem 
who felt the need to know how to handle the disruptive child. Disciplino 
problems were rare, but proved serious where they occurred. 
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11. teaciners should direct more attention to developinq a math 
vocabulary in their students. Putting a few words a day on tine black- 
board and having •ihe students record them in their own notebooks is one 
way of d<»velopincT a cumulative record of words and terms. Also, flash 
card qameti (in small groups or as a class) is another activity to meet 
this need. The vocabulary should be developed in relationship to 
specific: lessons. , 

12- conitinue to provide information on the anti-poverty nature of the 
program. Provide more information for (new) teachers about the specific 
localo of their school, neighborhood composition, and other information 
that would be u&eful for the teacher to know about the social and educational 
context of thia children thev will service. 

13. new teachers should continue to receive higher priority in 

supervifsion during the first few months of! their placement. 

' -I * 

J4. continue to aennitize the teachers to, the characteristics of 
children with L.D. (learning disabilities). Also, some (25% or about 5 . 
teachers out of 18) teachers expressed concern that retarded or severely 
emotionaXly disturbed may be in their classes; provide more information 
on how they can serve as a referral agent in such cases « 
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^^'^^^ ' " in 'fi:icin5 and ;j.theP:iu:s. 



In the labia beln, oiU-^r tlid reqj^r.eJ ass.ssr.c-p,c ir,:or:.Jticn .ibwc tlio tosc. n.^..'^ :o ^v.Uu.ito tha 
efL'ectivenoss of r,iijor pvjjec;: ccr:?or,ant/acr.i.viti.-s in achicvm? rc;:ucive objrcivis. Thii^lorr, r.- 
quires nieans obcaineJ frcni scores in the Cora ot grade oq'jivakni: units as proc.:.fcr! by tha t)-sto? 
foTOla.(see Dis^i^^ ^ ^i:'ii^oot^ or Seloctej^ F-'-il^'^'^i^:^ ?'JC^^|^'S < P - -'•^•) 



CompunenC 
Code 



Activity |ljs^?d i^Jcr- 




,ite 



i grades 

3E1;3E1.| loaiiLLl 
I grades 



97 • a. 



2372 b 



I grades 



I grades 



132. 



I grades 
99*'? ■ 8 . 



1224*j7 ,8 ,1213 ' b 



105'! 



'rade 



' grade s 
172 10-12 



92 I b 



151 I b 



2.018 



1.635 



3.# 



,773 



2>281 . a Mil 



km 



5.5^3 



b ^.778 Bl.1^3*** 



5.530*** 



b 6.23^)^.900*** 



_3.137***' 



-.331 13.962*** 



1/ Identify the tost used and year of publication (l'iAT-58, CAT-70, etc.). 
2/ Total nur.bar of p.irtio [pants in the activity. 

]/ Identify' tha participants by specific grade level (e.g., grade 3, gMii« 3), 'Where several grades are com- 
bined, enter the .'t:h and jtb digits of tie conipoiiont code, 



^/ febtr of pupils for vhon both pre and post tost data are provided. 

" *in prograiti but no pre or post test data (in addition to n's above) ; grades 2-3,165; 4-6, 258;7-8, 181 
■ ■ ^ fls any 'month tiflie period 



V' 

II 



ERIC 



CorroctLvo M:i thoinatlcg in Mon-i\ibllc S-Uools (function 09-6«.;62(3) BooJun 
IVvvl' Dgtri for Or .'uif; 1 , _ • ^ 

Tost Conpoi^icnt n Cut-off Publisher Form Pr^itest Poattost 

Name Codo Score {% passijig) pasolng) 



..Spatial 60^23.ClO__57 lif Esyxh. A 26.32 85.56 

Corp. 



Quant. 6092300 30 11 » " , I3.33 83.33 

Timo • 60923Q0 30 5 » « 0.00 0.00 

■ ' ■ "" ■ " » I > \u I ■ ■ i r ■ ■ I ■« ■ II ■ II M - m n il ii I i II, III I ■ , ,» Will 

*No MIR table available. 
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Pnra Pn^rofUTjonal Contact Analysis (An>ilvni!3 Covarinnco Analor^uo) 

Standardizei T Tost DF Significance 

Coofficlent ^, 

Pro Teat -0.084 -O.'b^" IO5 over .500 

prade3 2&3, 
k months in 
prog rati 

Post ToiJt -0.025 -0.19 • 105 over .500 

Multiple correlation=i0.102 F=0. 55 



grades ^^-6, 
4 .anths in 
program 



grade 3 7^^f 
4 montha in- 
program 



Rrados ?^3, 
8 months in 
program 



Pre Test 0.259 2.06 138 

Post Test -0.333 -2.66 138 

Multiple correlation=0.221 F=3.53 

Pro Tost .^.225 -1.58 96 

Post Test 0.3^1 2.^ 96 

Multiple correlation=0.239 F=2.90 

Pre Test -O.050 -2.12 2UO5 

Post Test 0.025 1.07 2^05 

Multiple corrolation=0.043 F=2.24 



.042 ** 
.009 ** 



grades 4-6, 
8 months in 
program 



grades 7&8, 
8 months in 
program 



Pre Test ..O.06I -2.42 347I 

Post Test 0.058 2.30 3471 

Multiple correlAtion=0.043 F=3o21 

Pro Test 0.029 O.83 1221 

Post Tost .-0.032 -0.94 1221 

Multiple correlation=0.029 F^O.51 



.117 
.019 

.035 ** 
.287 

.016 
.022 ** 

.409 
• 3^ 



♦No MIR table available. ANCOVA Analogue analysis (i.e., if t test value .05 
level of significance for posttest then there is a relationship between 
amount of para-professional contact and posttesft performance, after pretest 
effect has been removed). 

Note: For grades 9-12 there is either no data or no para contact for the 4 and 
8 month time periods. 

r^lqnificAnt, but low level correlations are to be noted. In effect, para contact 
^ does not positively influence performance. 
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""(fituicii to ii'\iiii\Tr::) if :Hm 

In tlitn tnlilo ontor .ill Dntn \m liifnmnlon, HcS'^on '.hn KIR fliil this form, nil ^irticlpnnts In p,icli ncllvity 
nu3t bo ncrountnl for. T'r.p component nml fictlvlliy codoj; uqpd Ln co:i:plotion of tlip HIR jhould be iisod luire sa tlin!: ' 
the two tablpB nntcli. See doflnltlon.n briou inhln for furtlio" ln5tnir.tlon<i, * 





CotnponnuL 
Crxlc - 




Activity 
Code 


(I) 

Group 
I D 


(2) 
Test 

llROd 


0) 
Totfll 


(''') 
TonLnd/ 

I v. .1 U V V4 f 

Annlyr.od 


0) 

Fan Iclpnntfi 
Noi. Tested/ 
Anal}' zed 


Reflsono Wliy Students Kfre Not Tested, 

fir TF Tnnf'Pil Urtrn Wnt Anfllu^nrl 








































6 


0 


9 


2 


3 


0 


0 


7 


2 


0 


Grades 
2-3 


m 


2600 


2469 


IJl 


' 5.40% 


?us5iiiQ/r>LUcienL5 leit procfrcun Miors 








DOSttGSt 


131 


6 


0 


9 


2 




0 


0 


7 


2 


0 


Grades 
4-6 


MAT 


3672 


3574 


98 


2.674 


Missino/Ftud^nts Ipft nrnnr;im hofnrd 


































Dosttest 

* * 


98 




0 


9 


2 


5 


0 


0 


7 


2 


0 


Grades 
7-8 


MAT 




1314 






I lAaoAiiy/ oLUucuio iciU piUMrain DGIOIG 
































134 


9.25% 


pcsttest 


134 


6 


0 


9 


2 


5 


0 


0 


■7 


2 


0 


Grade 
9 


TASK 


110 


. 92 






''lissinrf/Stud^^ntt; Ipft* nrnfTr;:im hafftro 
































18 ■ 


16.36* 


posttest 


18 


6 






2 


6 




0 


7 


2 


0 


Grades 


TASK 


172 


131 


21 


12. 2U 


Hissing/Students left program before 




0 


9 


) 


10-12 


posttest 
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(1) Identify tlic pnrtlclpnntfl by npcclflc gradp icvrl (e.p,., f.rfldo 3, grflde 9), Wliorc severol grades are combined, 

enter the Inrt two dl[;ltfi of the component code. 
:<2) Identify the tent iiupd ntid year of pidillcntlou (HAT-7n, sm-lh, llouBbton HllfUn (miS) Level 1 etc.) 
'(3) Number of pflrtlclpflnta In the activity. . :^ 

]\m\m of p.irtlclpniit3 Included In the pro find ponttest calculntlons, _ ' : ;j 

^(5) Dumber nnd pf»rcont of pirtlclpantfl not tented nnd/or not Analyzed. 

'(6) Specify fill reflflono why otudonto were not tested .md/or nr,ily7,ed, If any further documentation Is ovflllnble, ' I 

pleoso flttflch to thlfl form, If further spncc In needed to specify and oxplfiln data loag, attach additional 
pflEGS to this form. | 

(7) For each rcoaon specified, provide a separate nijiber count. 

■ ' . ■■ ;', }^ 

'. i . ' ' ; ■ ' ' ■ , ■ ',' 



